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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


PRIMER  FOR  FARMERS  Thursday,  October  4. 


ITOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

ANNQUN CEMENT :    Do  you  remember  W.R.B.?  ".Tell,  W.R.B.  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden 
advisers  and  last  year  he  gave  back-yard  gardeners  and  farmers  his  personal  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  make  the  "best  use  of  the  home  garden.     If  all  the  carrots 
and  potatoes  and  celery  that  were  raised  according  to  the  W.R.3.  plan  were  placed 
end  to  end,  they  would  reach  somewhere.    Now  W.^.3.  is  going  to  give  you  all  some 
more  garden  information  this  year  and  here's  his  first  talk.     It  comes  as  the  reg- 
ular PSIMER  FOR  T0'.7N  FARMERS,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  release  by  Station  .    Better  have  a  pencil  and  some  paper  handy 

to  take  down  a  few  notes.  There  are  quite  a  few  timely  tips  here  that  you'll  want 
to  remember. 

— 00C00 — 

October's  a  funny  month.     It  always  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  doesnH  know 

whether  to  put  his  cfrraw  hat  in  storage  or  put  another  blanket  on  the  bed  you 

know,  undecided.     The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  day-time,  but  the  moon  shines  with 
a  glint  of  frost  at  night.     In  October,  the  year  wants  to  have  one  more  taste  of 
Summer  before  plunging  into  the  snowy  moons.     It's  like  a  boy  who  wants  to  go  in 
swimming,  but  doesn't  want  to  walk,  bare-footed,  through  the  frost  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream.    A  beautiful  month  a  month  with  zip  and  zest  and  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness. 

A  poet,  John  Campbell  Shairp  (if  you  want  to  know  his  name),  put  it  this 

way  

"October,  misty  bright,    he  touch  is  thine 
That  the  full  year  to  consummation  brings, 
When  noonday  suns  and  nightly  frosts  combine 
To  make  a  glory  that  out-rivals  Spring's." 

A  "glory"  is  right.    A  glory  of  ripe  fruit  in  the  orchard  and  a  golden 
glory  of  pumpkins  in  the  garden.    This  is  the  time  when  the  garden  makes  its  will 
and  leaves  many  delicious  and  nourishing  things  to  the  conscientious  gardener.  And 

that  reminds  us         We  can't  go  on  talking  about  the  poetry  of  this  poetic  month, 

forever.      There's  too  much  work  to  do  in  the  garden. 

Jack  Frost,  you  know,  is  putting  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  beans,  tomatoes, 
squashes,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  in  our  gardens  and  this  should  remind  the 
good  gardener  that  clean-up  time  is  here.     It's  a  big  mistake,  you  know,  simply  to 
move  out  and  leave  all  the  garden  trash  for  removal  next  spring,    this  is  poor 

gardening        slipshod  gardening.     Of  course,  some  of  your  crops  will  stay  in  the 

ground  over  the  winter.     It's  still  a  bit  to  early  to  remove  others.     But  what 
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about  the  tomato  vines        lima  bean  vines--"  sweet  corn  fodder-* — and  such  things? 

Clean  this  up*    Every  gardener  should  clean  up  this  refuse.     Some  gardens  look  like 
a  wilderness  this  time  of  year,    you  don't  want  the  -children  to  get  lost  among 
the  corn  stalks  and  the  bean  vines,  do  you? 

The  garden  specialists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  not 
only  advise  a  thorough,  clean-up  of  the  garden  this  time  of  year*  but  they  recommend 
that  the  trash  be  burned.    Burning  gets  rid  of  the  trash  and  also  of  numerous  in- 
sect pests  and  plant  diseases  that  give  the  gardener  trouble  every  year*  If  your 
garden  is  infested  with  such  pests  as  the  European  corn  borer,  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle,  and  such  insect  enemies,  you'll  have  to  clean  up  or  you  won5t  be  able  to 
grow  a  satisfactory  crop  at  all  next  year. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  land  when  it  is  cleared  and  Clean?  In 
fee.etionfc ..        of  the  country  where  the  weather  permits,  you  could  sow  winter  oats, 
rye,  or  some  other  green  crops     If  you  can't  do  this*-  give  the  land  a  (right)  good 
dressing  of  compost.    Some  good  gardeners  I  know  spade  or  plow  their  gardens  in 
the  late  fall  and  put  the  compost  on  after  the  spading  or  plowing  is  done.  This 
puts  the  land  in  great  shape  for  spring  planting. 

Part  of  the  garden  will  still  be  bearing  this  time  of  year.    Better  keep 
that  part  free  from  weeds.    A  good  sharp  hoe  and  10  or  15  minutes  a  day  is  the 
answer.  ,  ...... 

My  neighbor,  Jed  Frayne ,  is  interested  in  gardening  and  last  spring  he 
planted  a  good  one.    Well,  Jed  was  all  enthusiasm  during  the  first  part  of  the 
summerj  and  they  took  more  good  vegetables  out  of  that  garden  that  you  could 
shake  a  pair  of  garden  hoes  at*    But  Jed's  work  took  him  away  from  home  a  lot 
during  -^Kigust  and  September  and  he  returned  yesterday  to  find  the  garden  an  in- 
teresting study  in  weed  varieties.     I  told  Jed  what  I  have  told  you  about  a' care- 
ful clean-up  and  then  we  got  talking  about  one'  or  two  other  matters.    For  example* 
Jed  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  raspberries  this  time  of  year. 

"Take  out  all  the  old  canes  which  bore  fruit  this  year,  first  of  all,*  I 
s<&ggested,     "Those  old  canes  really  should  have  been  removed  .Just  after  they  fin- 
ished bearing,  but  it's  not  too  late  to  do  it  now.    Cut  them  off  close  to  the 
ground.    Don't  disturb, the  new-canes,  though.    They'll  have  raspberries  on  them 
next  year..**  Don't  prune  the  canes  you  leave :  now.    Some  men  cut  the  ends  off 
the  young  canes  this  time  of  year,  but  it's  better  to  wait  till  after  the  Coldet; 
part  of  the  winter  is  over  before  doing  that,     Ifr  any  of  your  canes  winter-kill* 
you  can  cut  them  out  next  spring* 

"Aldo  fake  chose  weeds  out  of  the  strawberry  bed,    Use  the  point  of  a 
trowel  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  plants.    Then,  about  December {  put  a  mulch  of 
straw  on  the  strawberry  bed*    Be  sure  and  use  clean  straw  that  hasn't  any  weed 
seeds  in  it, " 

"By  the  way*"  Mr«  Frayne  said,    *is  it  too  late  to  plant  bulbs?    I  forgot 
ali  about  my  bulbs  and  right  now  they're  stored  in  shallow  crates  overhead  in 
the  garage." 
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"It  i^s  rather  late,"  I  told  him,  8but  probably  not  too  late  if  you  get 
right  at  it.     Spade  the  soil  7  or  8  inches  deep  and  mix  in  a  little  fertilizer. 
Then  plant  the  bulbs  about  4  inches  deepl    Any  high  grade  fertilizer  will  serve 
the  purpose*    Finely  ground  bone  meal  is  generally  used.    Sprinkle  it  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  until  you  have  a  white  coating*    Then  spade  it  into  the  soil. 
Later  on,  you  can  give  the  beds  where  you  plant  your  bulbs  a  coating  of  about 
one-inch  of  well-rotted  composts 

Jed  got  right  down  to  work  and  so  1  went  back  to  my  own  garden  to  take  a 
look  around i  * 

By  the  way,  a  special  request  for  information  on  fali  crops  in  Southern 
gardens  has  reached  us  -from  one  of  our  friends  in- the  South.     I've  noticed  one 
thing  and  that  is,  the  Southern  gardener  too  often  looks  on  his  home  garden  as 
a  spring  and  summer  proposition  only*    He  forgets,  sometimes,  that  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  certain  vegetables  practically  all  winters    A  little  attention  to  the 
planting  of  fall  cabbage,  kale,  spinach,  beets,  onion  sets,  lettuce,  turnips, 
radishes*  parsley,  endive,  and  what  have  you — *-  and  the  Southerner  can  have 
fresh  vegetables  the  year  'round*    Some  of  these  vegetables  will  need  a  little 
protection  and  some-  of  them  won't  yield  until  early  spring,  but  winter  gardening 
is  both  interesting  arid  profitable.    Why  not  clean  away  the  weeds  now  using  up 
the  garden  space  and  plant  some  vegetables  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  use? 
These  can  be  grown  with  but  little  additional  fertilization  as  garden  soils  at 
this  time  of  year  are  usually  pcetty  well  stocked  with  plant  food  hot  used  by 
earlier  crops*' 

There's  just  one  more  thing  1  want  to  mention  today,    that's  this  

KILL  ALL  WEEDS  NOW  AMD  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  MATURING  THEtR  'CROP  OF  SEED  J    That  *  s 
nighty  important.    There's  a  great  temptation,  you  know,  to  let  the  weeds 
grow  'Jaihindered  around  borders  and  in  out  of  the  way  places  in  the  garden. 
This  is  particularly  true  right  now,  just  when  the  weeds  are  ripening  their 
seeds.    One  SPANISH  NEEDLE >  LAMB'S  QUARTER,  RAG  WEED,  or  other  pest,  will 
supply  enough  seed  to  keep  you  busy,  fighting  weeds  all  next  season.    Look  ahead 
and  save  yourself  some*  work  in  1929. 

— 00O00'-- 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    That's  all  of  W.R.B.*s  garden  talk  for  today.    And  now  we  have 
an  announcement  for  hunters  and  all  people  interested  in  wild  life.    Nest  Thursday B 
the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  will  be  devoted  to  GAME  LAWS  FOR  1928- '29.  This 
Station  will  broadcast  the  talk.    Another  garden  chat  will  be  released  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  November  8.    You  are  invited  to  hear  it. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 
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OCT  6 


Thursday,  October  11,  1928, 


ANN 0 UN C EMENT :     Town  farmers  and  country  farmers  alike  share  in  the  feel  for 
the  woods  and  waters  which  lure  millions  of  sportsmen  to  the  shooting  grounds 
each  year.     So  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  brings  us  some  facts  on  this  year's  game  laws  and  how 
they  conserve  the  game  and  wild  fowl  supply  for  the  sportsmen  of  the  United 
States . 


— ooOoo — 

We'd  had  a  good  day  in  the  marshes  and  came  home  with  all  the  ducks  we 

wanted.    No,  we  didn't  go  the  bag  limit        we  didn't  want  that  many.  Jim 

Wise,  the  game-man,  and  I  don't  like  to  kill  game  birds  just  for  the  sake 
of  killing,  but  we  do  like  to  hunt.     There's  nothing  like  a  few  days  spent 
in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  on  the  streams. 


happy. 


But  as  I  say,  we  had  a  good  day  and  came  home  just  at  sun- set,  tired  and 


"You  build  a  fire,  Bill,"  Jim  Wise  said,  "and  I'll  get  a  couple  of  these 
ducks  ready  for  the  frying  pan." 

Umh         that  sounded  good.    We  were  both  hungry  as  bears. 

I  got  some  wood  for  the  fire  and  pretty  soon  the  blaze  was  hissing  and 
crackling  merrily.    We  caught  the  delicious  odor  of  dry  pine  burning.  It 
was  the  time  of  year  when  the  sun  goes  down  rather  early.     It  was  getting 
dark  and  we  could  see  a  big  harvest  moon  rising  over  the  hills.    A  little 
breeze  whispered  in  the  pine  needles.    A  great  life]    A  great  night i 

Jim  quartered  the  duck  and  put  it  into  the  pan.    He  started  making  coffee. 
We  had  made  some  salt-rising  bread  earlier  in  the  day  and  we  had  some  straw- 
berry preserves  ready.     I  sat  down  on  a  stump  and  waited  for  Jim  to  fry  that 
duck.    We  started  talking. 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  miss  one  of  these  trips,  Bill,"  Jim  began.  "They 
mean  too  much  to  me." 


we?" 


"Why  bring  that  up?"  I  asked.     "We  had  plenty  of  luck  this  year,  didn't 


"Well,  yes,"  said  Jim,  "but  the  supply  of  game  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 
And  there  are  more  hunters  every  year,  it  seems.    What's  more,  men  have  taken 
up  the  land  that  the  wild  game  used  to  use  for  breeding  and  feeding  grounds. 
We've  drained  the  marshes        built  towns  near  the  old  hunting  grounds   farmed 
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the  land  that  the  birds  and  other  game  once  usee  for  their  own.  That's 
what  I  mean.    How  we've  got  to  begin  looking  ahead *n 

The  wild  duck  in  the  pan  Was  siz2ling"  away  and  giving  up  a  tantalizing 
odor.    My  mouth  was  watering  and  I  couldn't  seem  to  look  on  the  chances  of 
losing  our  sport  with  any  particular  pleasure  or  calmness,, 

"Well,"  1  said,  "we  have  game  laws." 

"That's  right,"  said  Jim.     "And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there's  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  game  fowl  is  decreasing.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  experts  in  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  say  that  the  game-bird  population  is  holding  its  own.    But  that 
doesn't  solve  our  problemc    The  wild-fowl  population  taxes  the  capacity  of 
their  feeding  grounds,  which  are  always  diminishing,  and  creates  mighty  im- 
portant problems  as  to  how  to  keep  up  this  range.     Sportsmen  and  conservationists 
are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  we  need  a  wise  conservation  program, 
well  carried  out,  if  we  don't  want  game  to  disappear  altogether," 

"What's  being  done  about  it?K  I  asked.     I  knew  that  Jim  Wise  knows  the 
game  laws  pretty  well  and  that  he's  a  true  friend  of  wild  life  everywhere.  Jim 
looked  up  from  the  frying  pan  and  went  onc 

"Speaking  of  wild  fowl,"  he  said,   'a  lot  is  being  done.    All  of  the 
States  have  game  laws,  as  you  probably  know,  and  the  Federal  G-overnment  also 
has  passed  special  regulations  protecting  game.    Take  the  Federal  migratory 
bird  law,  ior  instance." 

"What  about  it?"  I  said.. 

"This  act  gives  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  power  to 
regulate  the  taking,  possession,  and  use  of  migratory  birds,"  said  Jim.  "The 
fundamental  principles  of  this  act  have  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  Spring 
shooting,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  migratory  game  birds,  and  the  setting 
of  definite,  reasonable  daily  bag  limits.    Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  open 
hunting  seasons  are  restricted  to  a  period  not  exceeding  three  and  one-half 
months  in  any  one  year.    Canada  and  the  United  States  cooperate  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  game  birds  of  North  America  under  this  act." 

"How  about  the  different  States?"  I  asked        "do  they  cooperate  with  the 

Federal  Government  in  seeing  that  the  regulations  of  this  act  are  obeyed?" 

"Practically  all  of  them  do,  Bill,"  Wise  told  me.    "Now  that  the  game  war- 
dens, game  commissioners,  and  other  State  officials  are  doing  their  best  to 
see  that  the  act  is  obeyed,  there's  much  greater  hope  for  a  good  supply  of 
migratory  game  birds  in  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

"But  we've  got  to  remember,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
can  be  defeated  if  the  game  birds  are  loft  without  feeding  and  breeding  grounds. 
The  birds  must  eat  to  live  and  must  raise  young  to  provide  a  future  supply  of 
their  kind.     The  Biological  Survey  says  that  the  present  outstanding  need  of 
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our  birds  is'  a  series  of  refuges  in  their  accus turned  territory,  or  habitat, 
along  the  flight  lanes  of  their  annual  migrations..    As  I  said  before*  the 
spread  of  civilization  has  made  serious  inroads  into  the  breeding  and  feeding 
grounds  of  all  wild  life.    Unwise  drainage  of  many  marshes  and  lakes  throughout 
the  country  has  also  destroyed  large  water  areas  chiefly  suitable  for  the 
production  of  wild  life." 

"Aren't  there  some  of  these  refuges  now?"  I  asked. 

"YesT  indeed,"  Jim  said.    11  Just  a  few  of  them  are  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge,  Big  Lake  Bird 
Reservation  (Arkansas),  and  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge,  at  Bear  River  Bay, 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.    Altogether,  the  Biological  Survey  administers  78  game 
and  bird  reservations  created  directly  for  the  protection  of  wild  life.    All  of 
these  are  bird  refuges  and  5  of  them  are  big  game  preserves." 

Then  I  asked  Wise  about  the  game  laws.    Of  course-,  being  something  of  a 
hunter  myself,  I  knew  in  a  general  way  what  game  laws  do  and  aim  to  do.  I 
have  bought  too  many  fish  and  game  licenses  not  to  know  something  about  them. 
But  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  Federal  Government  has  any  regulations  on  hunting 
game,  especially  game  birds. 

Jim  told  me,  Yes.     "There  are  Federal  regulations  on  bag  limits,  time  of 
day  and  methods  of  hunting,  possession  of  game,  interstate  traffic  in  game, 
sale  of  game,  permits  for  raising  game  birds,  and  so  on,"  he  said.    "Take  the 
regulations  dealing  with  bag  limits,  for  instance.    A  Federal  regulation  says 
that  a  person  may  take  in  any  one  day  during  the  open  season  prescribed  there- 
for, not  to  exceed  the  following  numbers  of  migratory  game  birds,  which 
number  shall  include  all  birds  taken  by  any  person  who  for  hire  accompanies 
or  assists  him  in  taking  migratory  birds:  Ducks  (except  wood  duck  and  eider 

ducks),  25  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds         Geese,  8  in  the  aggregate  of  all 

kinds        Brant,  8         Coots,  25         Sora,  25        Other  rails  and  gallinules, 

25  in  all,  but  not  more  than  15  of  any  one  species,  other  than  sora   Wilson 

snipe,  20        Woodcock,  4        Mourning  doves,  25.    No  other  migratory  birds  may 

be  taken  at  any  time  except  under  permit  for  propagating,  scientific,  or 
banding  purposes,  or  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prevent 
injury  to  agricultural  or  other  interests.     Other  rules  regulate  the  time  of 

day  to  hunt- —  the  season  to  hunt         the  kind  of  gun  to  use,  and  so  on.  You 

might  be  interested  to  know  that  it's  illegal  to  use  an  airplane,  powerboat, 
sailboat,  or  other  floating  device  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating,  driving, 
rallying,  or  stirring  up  migratory  waterfowl." 

"I'd  like  to  have  all  those  regulations  in  print  so  I  could  study  them 
out,"  I  said,, 

"Why  not  send  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C-. ,  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  number  157  5-F,  called  GAME  LAWS  FOR 
THE  SEASON  1928-29,"  he  asked.    -"You  can  get  it  free  and  it'Ts  full  of  good 
information.     'The  bulletin  summarises  the  Federal  game  laws  and  also  those 
of  the  different  states.    Then,  if  you  want  the  laws  of  your  own  State,  send 
to  your  fish  and  game  commissioner  for  them." 
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We  had  "been  eating  as  we  talked  and  were  through  by  the  time  Jim  got 
down  to  the  bulletin  part  of  it.     There  was  a  long  silence  as  the  firo 
burned  low.     The  stars  came  out  and  twinkled,  "blue  and  cool,  high,  in  the 
velvet  sky.    We  looked  up  as  a  dark  shape  whirred  over  us,  heading  toward  the 
marshes  beyond  our  fire.    Then  Jim  spoke  

"You  know,  Bill,"  he  said,  "It  would  be  a  shame  if  these  noble  birds 
were  allowed  to  die  out  without  some  struggle  on  our  part.  But  I  think  the 
hunters  and  farmers  aren't  going  to  lie  down  on  their  jot).  We  can  preserve 
our  game  supply  if  we'll  all  do  our  part." 

"You  can  count  on  me  to  do  mine,"  I  said. 

"Me, .   too, "  said  Jim. 

 00O00  

AMOtJII  CEMENT :    How  about  you?    Why  not  write  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  the 
game-man  mentioned  in  this  talk?    Farmers'  Bulletin  1575-3?.    Another  PRIMER 
EOR  TOWN  FARMERS  will  be  released  by  this  Station  next  Thursday.     It  will  tell 
how  to  control  insect  pests  of  the  household.    The  information  will  come  direct 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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PRIMES  POR  TOM  FARMERS. 


Thursday,  October  18* 
1928. 


T 


HOT  POR  PUBLICATION 


AjTOjOUNCEMjlNj? :  Back  in  the  Early  Keating-Stove  Age,  when  grandpa  donned  his  heavy 
woolens  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turned  red,  a  house  temperature  of  62  degrees  was 
considered  the  proper  thing.     And  it  WAS  about  right  for  the  Ear  Muffs  Era  when 
folks  dressed  as  though  prepared  for  Arctic  Explorations.    But  nowadays, people 
leave  off  the  extra  clothes  and  put  the  money  into  the  furnace.     Sometimes  they 
put  TOO  MUCH  money  into  the  furnace.     At  least  that's  what  the  experts  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say.    And  in  today's  PRIMER  POR  TOWN  PARMERS  one 
of  them  is  going  to  tell  you  why. 


Yesterday  was  a  sad  and  solemn  occasion  at  our  house.     T7e  were  having  the 
winter's  coal  supply  hauled  in. 

I  was  standing  in  the  driveway,  supervising  the  unloading  of  the  third  ton 
of  coal  for  that  day.  There  had  been  four  loads  hauled  the  day  before.  Eetween 
loads,  I  kept  looking  at  my  bank  balance. 

Just  then  my  neighbor,  Jim  Thrifty,  passed  by.  I  said,  Hello,  and  invited 
him  in  for  a  few  minutes.  Jim  knows  a  lot  about  heating  plants  and  I  thought  he 
could  give  me  some  tips  even  if  he  couldn't  pay  my  coal  bills. 

The  coal  was  rattling  down  the  chute  and  landing  with  dull  thuds  in  the 
basement.    Jim  had  to  talk  a  bit  loudly  to  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  falling 
coal. 

He  began  with  the  observation  that  he  noticed  I  was  putting  in  more  coal. 

"Yep",  I  said,  "can't  let  the  house  get  cold  this  winter.     Children  will 
catch  cold.     Ho  use  trying  to  economize  on  coal  if    it  means  taking  chances  with 
sickness. " 

"That's  right,"  said  Jim. 

"But  how  come  I  never  seem  to  see  the  coal  wagon  'round  YOUR  place?"  I 
asked.  "You  don't  use  half  the  coal  I  do." 

Jim  asked  me  how  much  I  burned  last  winter.     I  whispered  a  certain  number  of 
tons.    Jim  was  surprised. 
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"What  in  Sam  Kill's  the  matter?"  he  shouted.     "That's  a  third  more  than 
I  use.     Our  houses  are  about  twins  when  it  comes  to  size  and  there  can't  be 
that  much  difference  in  our  furnaces." 


How  this  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  furnace  fan.    About  all  it  takes  to  get  him 
started  talking  about  heating  is  a  little  bit  of  fuel  in  the  way  of  questions 
and  enough  fresh  air  to  establish  the  proper  circulation.     I  furnished  the 
questions. 

"Most  modern  homes  are  now  equipped  with  heating  plants,"  Thrifty  began. 

"A  large  proportion  of  these  furnaces  are  burning  more  fuel  than  they  should  

or  else  they're  not  heating  the  house  efficiently.  There's  a  lot  of  good  money 
going  up  with  the  smoke  these  days.  This  may  be  due  to  the  selection  of  a  heat- 
ing plant  of  the  wrong  design,   size,  or  type  to  faulty  installation  to  poor 

operation  or  to  loose-fitting  doors  or  windo~/s." 

I  asked  about  the  badly  fitting  doors  and  windows.     "I  thought  most  houses 
were  pretty  well  built  these  days,"  I  said. 

"They  may  be,"  said  Jim,  "but  the  average  window  has  a  clearance  between 
sashes  and  frames  of  from  l/l6  to  1/4  of  an  inch.     That  holds  for  doors,  too. 
Well,  this  means  that  about  3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  can  pass  into  the  average 

room  when  the  wind's  blowing  only  15  miles  an  hour  through  cracks  in  the  doors 

and  windows.     Do  you  know  that  it  would  take  5,300  heat  units  an  hour  to  warm 
up  this  air?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him  I  hadn't  figured  it  out  that  well.  "How  are  you  going  to  make 
the  doors  and  windows  air-tight?"  I  asked.  "I  don't  '-/ant  to  buy  coal  to  warm  up 
the  wind." 

"Use  storm  sashes  over  the  windows,"  Jim  said.  "Cover  the  cracks  with  felt, 
wood,  or  metal  stripping.  I  can't  take  time  to  tell  you  exactly  how  to  do  this 
right  now,  but  there's  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  that  does.     It's  called,  OPERATING  A 
HOME  HEATING  PLANT.     The  number  of  the  bulletin  is  1194-F." 


I  made  a  note  of  the  bulletin  1194-F  and  decided  to  send  for  a  copy. 

"Then  there's  another  thing  most  of  us  forget,"  Jim  went  on.     "That*s  the 
moisture  content  in  the  air  in  our  homes.    Keep  that  moisture  at  about  the 
right  point  and  you  won't  need  so  much  heat.     That  saves  coal.     In  most  homes, 
during  the  heating  season,  the  air  is  dryer  than  it  should  be  for  the  best  comfort 
and  health  of  people  living  in  the  heated  houses.     In  other  words,  the  RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY  is  too  low.    About  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  heating  is  spent  in 
raising  the  temperature  in  a  house  from  60  to  70  degrees,  but  when  the  air's' 
correctly  moistened,  you  don't  need  to  have  it  as  warm  as  70  degrees.     I  was 
reading  last  night    that  a  certain  scientist  says  the  best  temperature  for 

physical  health  lies  between  57  and  51  degrees  Fahrenheit  IF  THE  MOISTURE 

GOUTENT  OF  THE  AIR  IS  RIGHT." 

That  was  all  new  to  me  and  I  listened  with  both  ears  open.     I  decided  then 
and  there  to  see  about  this  moisture  content  proposition  right  away.    But  I  had 
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an  idea  a  man  must  know  pretty  well  how  to  regulate  his  own  hea.ting  plant  in 
order  to  get  the  "best  results.     I  asked  Jim  about  that. 

"If  you  want  to  warm  a  house  at  low  cost,"  he  said,  "you've  got  to  know 

how  to  operate  your  heater.     "It  isn't  enough  merely  to  install  a  heater  fill 

the  bins  with  coal  and  then  haul  out  the  ashes.    Nor  can  you  expect  efficiency 

from  your  heater  if  you  let  some  one  who  hasn't  any  interest  in  heaters  OH  YOUR 

COAL  BILL  to  work  out  on  your  furnace.    Eliminate  the  waste.    Use  every  hit 

of  heat  locked  up  in  every  pound  of  coal  that  goes  into  your  furnace.     The  ash 
can  should  contain  nothing  burnable.     It's  possible  to  maintain  the  right 
temperature  for  comfort  by  burning  a  certain  quantity  of  coal.     To  burn  MORE 
than  that,  is  pure  waste.     The  average  house-owner  burns  altogether  too  much 
coal.    YOU  burn  too  much." 

I  remembered  my  last  winter's  coal  bill  and  smiled  sadly.    "7?hat  can  I 
do  about  it?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Study  your  heater.     Get  to  know  its  moods.     If  you  want  full  information  on 
the  heater  you're  using,  see  the  agent  who  sold  it  to  you.    He  knows  about  it." 

"Do  all  kinds  of  coal  have  the  same  heating  value,  Jim?"  I  asked. 

"Ho,    he  said.     "As  a  general  rule,  anthracite  coal  in  sizes  known  as 

pea,  buckwheat,  chestnut,  stove,  egg,  and  furnace  is  best.     Then  comes  coke 

in  sizes  from  l/2  inch  to  3  inches  through.     Coal  briquettes  are  next  in  value. 
Screened  Pocahontas  coal,  from  l/4  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  is  also  very  good. 
And  sized  bituminous  coal,  in  pieces  about  1/2  inch  to  3  inches  across,  is  also 
fairly  good  for  the  furnace.     You  want  coal  that  will  lay  closely  and  burn  slowly, 
for  economical  results." 

I  asked  Jim  to  tell  me  more  about  the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of 

heating  systems,  such  as  hot  water,  hot  air,  and  so  on,  and  also  about  the 

value  of  different  furnaces,  but  he  told  me  the  best  way  to  get  that  information 
is  to  write  for  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  1194-^",   or  to  talk  with  dealers  in  heating 
appliances.     "It's  a  very  long  story,"  he  said,  "and  we  couldn't  get  started  in 
the  time  I  can  talk  today." 

But  he  did  give  me  a  number  of  mighty  good  pointers  on  heating,  handling 
fires  in  the  furnace,  care  of  the  heating  plant,  and  so  on,  that  I  am  handing 
on  to  you. 

"The  best  results  in  firing  are  obtained  when  you  place  light  material  in 
the  fire-bed  first,"  he  said.     "Then  put  the  heavier  wood  on  that,  and  finally 
the  coal." 

He  told  me  never  to  let  the  fire  burn  hot  and  cold  that  is,  vary  from  one 

extreme  to  another.     The  fire  should  get  regular  attention  throughout  the  day. 
Study  your  fire. 

Buy  at  least  2  kinds  of  coal  at  one  time.     Then  study  the  results  you  get. 
llotice  if  one  kind  fires  quickly  and  seems  to  produce  an  even  heat.     See  which 
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kind  burns  longest.     See  how  much  ash  each  kind  leaves. 

A  fire  shouldn't  "be  shaken  dovm  more  than  3  times  a  day.     Twice  a  day  is 
still  "better.     Don't  shake  too  much.    ITever  shake  live  coals  through  the  grate. 
And  never  leave  ashes  under  the  grate  in  the  ash  pit.     Clean  them  out  as  soon 
as  you  shake  them  down.     It's  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  them  to  lay  the  dust. 

Don't  disturb  the  fire  with  a  poker,  or  by  shaking,  if  it  vail  catch  and 
burn  up  in  time  anyhow. 

A  tip  on  banking  the  fire  at  night,  before  you  go  to  bed.     When  the  fire 

is  to  be  closed  down  for  the  night  after  you  have  thrown  on  fresh  coal,  or 

banked  it  with  ashes  close  the  check  damper  and  open  the  draft  damper.  Give 

the  fire  time  to  stop  giving  off  gases.     That  is,  leave  the  dampers  that  way 
until  the  fire  has  stopped  giving  the  gases  off.    You  can  judge  that  by  the 
blue  flames  sprouting  up  over  the  fire  bed.     Then  close  the  draft  damper  and 
open  the  check  and  feed-door  dampers.     You'll  have  to  learn  the  best  way  to 
do  these  things  for  your  own  furnace  and  for  different  kinds  of  weather. 

Jim  Thrifty  told  me  all  these  things  and  he  knows  about  furnaces.    He  left 

me  with  the  one  big  thought  for  the  day  STUDY  YOUR  FURHACE  SO  YOU'LL  KNOW  HOW 

IT  ACTS. 

I  told  him  I  would  and  that  the  time  I  took  in  studying  the  thing  out  would 
be  well  paid  for  in  a  saving  in  coal  bills. 

"Right,"  said  Jim,  and  took  his  leave. 

 00O00  

AMOIM  CEMENT;     That  ends  today's  PRIMER,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  released  through  Station   .     Uncle  Sam  releases  a 

PRIMER  FOR  TOM  FARMERS,  dealing  with  information  of  interest  raid  value  to  people 
in  town  and  country,  every  Thursday.     Watch  for  the  next  one,  which  this  Station 
will  broadcast,  next  Thursday. 
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gRjMEjyf^H  TOWN  EARLIER  S .  .  _     PLEASE:  Thursday,  October  25,1928. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

HE-APING  TIME;  10  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:  This  is  the  day  and  hour  when  we  open  Uncle  Sam's  PRIMER 
?0R  TOWN  FARMERS  and  go  into  tne  lesson  for  the  week.     Today's  lesson 
deals  with  bees.     An  expert  in  tne  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  going  to  tell  you  about  these  interesting  little  creatures  that  were 
brought  to  America  by  the  Spaniards  400  years  ago  and  have  been  making  life 
sweeter  for  us  ever  since.    He's  ready  to  go         so  listen. 


-- — ooOoo — - 


Remember,  folks,  when  you  were  kids        playing  out  in  the  backyard  

having  the  time  of  your  lives?    Arguing  which  was  the  greatest,-  Washington  or 
Lincoln?  Saying  what  you  were  going  to  be  when  you  grew  up?    You  know  how  it 

went  —  lfMe:  I'm  going  to  be  a  CIRCUS  ACTOR;  a  BAREBACK  RIDER.' 11  "Shucks,  that's 

nothing,     I'm  going  to  be  an  engineer  and  run  a  lo-co-mo-tive! "    That  word  was 
hard  to  say-^-  then. 

Suddenly  your  mother  called  you,   "WIL*LEEEE.     Come  here." 

Well,  you  said  you  didn't  wanna* —  but  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it. 
And  so  you  went,  with  pictures  of  CHORES  in  your  mind. 

And  then  your  mother  gave  you  a  big  slice  of  warm,  home-made  bread,  spread 
with  country  butter  and   HONEY, 

BOY  J  Wasn't  that  the  bee's  knees? 

That  WAS  the  bee's  jpees.     And  maybe  your  mother  told  you  that  that  was 
real  WILD  HONEY.     And  maybe  your  pap  had  chopped  down  a  BEE  TREE  to  get  that 
honey.     Of  course  you  thought  that  WILD  HONEY  was  much  better  than  the  honey  you 
bought  at  the  STORE.     Sweeter*  Wilder.  Some  of  our  grand-parents  think,  even  to- 
day that  wild  honey  has  it  all  over  grocery  store  honey.     Some  of  them  even 
tnink  that  there's  a  difference  between  WILD  BEES  and  the  kind  you  see  in  your 
neighbors..'  apiary.    But  really,  folks,  there's  no  difference.     Anyhow,  that's 
what  the  bee  experts  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  say.  And 

if  you're  interested  in  the  ways  of  bees         and  if  you  like  honey   you 

ought  to  be  interested  in  this  talK. 

When  you  see  honeybees  flying  around        lighting  on  the  flowers  

swarming  on  limbs  of  trees         lighting  on  the  back  of  your  neck,  maybe,  with 
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painful  resulta  you're  apt  to  tuXnx.  tnat  these  wild  little  fellows  have 

always  been  with  us.    But  they  haven't.    Honeybees  aren't  native  to  this  country. 
The  Spaniards  brougnt  them  here  when  they  settled  in  Jlorida  'way  back  in  the 
16th  Century.     Well,  the  bees  liked  Florida  all  right..    But  honeybees  are  rest- 
less and  pretty  soon  they  traveled  to  all  parts  of  this  big  country.     They  made 
their  homes  in  hollow  trees  and  the  bees  living  in  the  woods  soon  came  to  be 
Known  as  WILD  bees,    -^ut  they're  not  a  bit  different  from  bees  living  in  apiaries. 
And  that  brings  us  back  to  where  we  began.     The  only  difference  between  wild 
honey  and  STORE  htney  is  that  the  honey  you  buy  from  the  store  is  cleaner  and 
better  flavored. 

We  haven't  taught  bees  anything  since  the  Spaniards  brought  them  here  400 
years  ago.     Not  a  thing.     The  little  rascals  are  just  as  wild  as  ever.     And  they 
haven't  changed  their  methods  any.     The  only  thing,  when  a  honeybee  stung  a 
Spanish  soldier  he  probably  swore  in  Spanish.    But  the  honey  is  just  the  same. 
About  all  we  have  done  is  to  study  bee  habits  very  closely  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  their  tireless  way  of  making  honey.     Then  we  take  that  honey  and 
eat  it  sell  it.     A  good  bee-keeper  must  know  his  bees. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  some  wild  bees  live  solitary  lives.     The  honey- 
bee, however,  lives  only  in  colonies  with  many  of  its  Kind.     What's  the 
population  of  a  colony?     Well,  that  depends  on  the  time  of  year  and  the  health 
of  the  colony.     In  the  vicinity  of  "ashington,  a  coiony  in  winter  may  contain 
from  10  tnousand  to  15  thousand  honeybees.     In  the  spring  it  seems  that  the 
young  bee's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love  and  the  population  of  a  . 
colony  is  increased  cy  hundreds  every  day  until  there  may  be  from  50  to  80 
thousand  oees  in  it  in  May.     A  colony,  even  tnis  large,  contains  only  one  queen 
bee  and  she's  the  mother  of  the  remaining  thousands.,  most  of  which  are  worker 
bees,  or  daughters.     From  several  hundred  to  a  thousand  or  so  drones  complete 
the  colony. 

This  queenbee,  or  mother.,  is  a  queer  creature.     During  the  height  of  the 
season,  she  can  lay  as  many  as  2000  e&£>s  a  day  and  deep  this  up  for  many  days. 
Furthermore,  she  has  some  control  over  the  sex  of  her  offspring.     Now  that's 
a  strange  thing.     During  the  breeding  season,  a  queenbee  will  lay  2  kinds  of 
e6gs.     One  kind  will  hatch  out  males;  another  kind  females.     The  egg  which  is  to 
produce  a  male  is  laid  in  a  large,  hexagonal  waxen  cell.     All  female  or 
worker  bees  are  reared  in  similar,  but  smaller  ceils.     The  queen  limits  the 
production  of  male  bees,  or  DRONES,  mainly  to  the  spring  of  the  year.     This  is 
the  breeding  season  for  bees  and  there  must  be  plenty  of  drones  around  to 
insure  the  proper  mating  of  all  virgin  queens.     The  queenbee  is  the  mother  of 
a  mighty  big  family,  but  she  has  lost,  most  of  her  maternal  instincts.  Her 
only  duty  is  to  lay  eggs.     She  doesn^t  seem  to  care  whether  they  hatch  or  not. 
She  doesn't  bother  about  feeding  her  young.     She'd  be  plenty  busy  if  she  had 
to.     She  doesn^t  gather  fccdand  sne  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  protect  her 
children.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  seldom  feeds  even  herself.    But  she  has 
plenty  of  daughters  who  take  a  big  interest  in  ail  those  things. 

The  worker  bees  do  ail  the  wcrK  in  the  colony.     Worker  bees  are  females, 
but  they  lacK  the  power  to  reproduce  their  kind.     However,  they  have  all  the 
maternal  instincts  their  peculiar  mother  lacks.     When  a  worker  bee  hatches  from 
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her  ceil,  she  gets  busy  at  once.     During  the  first  2  wee±:s  of  adult  life,  Uncle 
Sara's  bee  specialists  say,  a  worker  is  Known  as  a  NURSE  BEE.     She  feeds  the 
bees  just  out  of  the  e6g.     Theyrre  not  satisfied  with -3  meals  a  day,  these 
baby  bees.     They  want  their  cradles  lined  with  food.     A  baby  bee  larva  floats 
in  food.     A  baby  bee  grows  rather  well.     It  increases  in  weight  15C0  times 
in  6  days.    That's  pretty  good  growing. 

Workers  have  a  few  other  things  to  do.     Besides  caring  for  2000  new  baby 
bees  a  day,  the  nurse  bees  polish  the  ceils  and  manage  to  Keep  the  hive  as 
clean  as  a  Dutch  kitchen.     They  taKe  out  all  dead  or  sick  bees.     They  build 
the  thousands  cf  new  cells  needed  to  nousetne  increasing  bee  population. 
They  go  out  into  the  field  and  gather  nectar  from  the  flowers  and  carry  it  to 
tne  hive.    The  nurse  bees  reduce  this  thin  nectar  into  heavy,  mellow  honey. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks  as  nurse  bee.,  tne  worker  becomes  a  field  bee  and 
from  then  on  spends  practically  all  of  its  time  bringing  in  nectar  and  pollen. 
A  worker  bee  lives  only  about  6  weeks  during  the  summer  months.     Works  itself 
tc  death,  we  guess. 

Worker  bees  are  smaller  than  the  queen  and  different  in  other  respects. 

They  both  come  from  the  same  Kind  of  egg         that  is,  a  fertilized  egg.  Workers 

have  the  power  to  convert  a  day-old  worker  larva  into  a  fully  matured  and 
sexually  perfect  queen.     If  the  queen  bee  meets  with  an  accident,  or  dies,  the 
worKers  will  produce  a  new  queen  provided  they  have  an  egg  or  a  worker  larva 
to  start  from.     The  quantity  and  Kind  of  food,  and  the  shape  of  the  cell,  de- 
termine whether  a  fertilized  egg  is  to  be  a  queen  or  a  worKer. 

The  DRONE,  or  male  bee,  is  a  lazy  creature.    He's  the  kind         if  he  were 

a  man         that  would  sit  in  the  house  all  day,  with  his  feet  propped  up  on  the 

stove,  or  out  on  tne  sunny  side  of  the  barn.     He  hasn't  any  fatherly  instincts 
and  he  hasn't  any  desire  to  wor.c  at  all.     He  never  goes  into  the  field  for 
food  and  he  never  does  any  housework.     All  he  has  to  do  is  mate  with  a  virgin 
queen.    And  so,  when  he  isn't  looking  into  the  blue  skies  in  search  of  a  mate, 
you're  apt  to  find  him  in  some  warm  corner  of  the  nursery  where  there's  plenty 
of  food  and  no  end  of  sister  bees  handy  to  wait  on  him.    But  he  pays  dearly 

for  this,     After  the  breeding  season  is  over         or  if  food  becomes  scarce  in 

the  hive         the  worKer  sisters  get  busy  and  drive  him  out.     He  dies  of  cold  and 

starvation.     There  ought  to  be  a  moral  or  something  in  this-    The  modern  bee- 
keeper doesn't  like  too  many  drones  around.    He  does  everything  he  can  to  limit 
the  drone  population  in  his  hives  because  only  one  drone  in  thousands  ever 
had  the  chance  to  accomplish  the  task  for  which  he  was  created. 

The  organization  of  a  colony  of  bees  is  marvelous  and  it  functions  very 

well.    And  it  isn't  hard  to  understand  why  honey         tne  product  of  such  an 

efficient  laboratory  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  the  god&*-; 

But  if  the  back-yard  bee-Keeper  is  to  get  tne  best  results  from  his  colony, 
he  must  have  the  proper  equipment.    He  must  have,  at  least,  a  bee  veil, -  a 
smoker j  and  a  hive  containing  movable  frames.     If  extracted,  or  liquid,  honey 
is  to  be  produced,  considerable  more  equipment  is  necessary.     The  back-yard 
bee-keeper  usually  wisnes  to  invest  only  small  sums  of  money  in  his  bee-keeping 
venture.     He  usually  lets  his  bees  store  tneir  honey  in  comb  sections,  known 
as  pound  boxes.     In  the  commercial  production  of  honey,  however,  the  highest 
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degree  of  s^ill  is  necessary  to  produce  fancy  comb  honey,     The  back-yard 
bee-man  seldom  has  this  skill,  but  he  may  acquire  it. 

He  may  acquire  it  by  experience  and  by  study-     The  experience  will  come 
from  keeping  a  hive  or  two  to  start  with.    You  can  start  studying  now.     It's  a 
good  idea  to  talk  with  experienced  bee-xeepers .     Get  their  ideas.     Look  over 
their  hives  and  their  equipment.     Ask  them  for  tips  on  how  they  became  success- 
ful bee-iceepers . 

And  there's  one  more  thing  backyard  gardeners  ambitious  wishing  to 
become  bee-keepers  may  do.     That  is,   send  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  copies  of  the  bulletins  on  bee-keeping.     Two  special  bulletins 
will  be  fine  to  start  with.     They  are  Farmers'  Bulletin  447-F,  called  BEE- 
KEEPING-; and  Farmers'  Bulletin  1012-F,  called  WINTERING  BEES. 


 00O00  

ANNQUNCgj/igNTj     That  concludes  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS,     ^opies  of 
Farmers'  Bulletins  447-F  and  1012-F  may  be  obtained  by  writing  this  Station. 
Print  your  name  and  address  plainly.    Another  PRIMER  will  be  released  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  this  Station  next  Tnrusday. 
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